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beyond the walls. In modern times, again, there is no such
thing as a strict monopoly of building sites. The ground rent
of even the dearest plot in a crowded city exceeds the ground
rents of other plots only by the value of its relative superiority.
Monopoly implies absolute control of supply. Where build-
ing lots shade into each other by imperceptible gradations,
with an abundant supply of the lower-grade lots, we cannot
speak of an absolute control of the total supply, but only of
a control of a part of the supply. This is not monopoly, but
only the ownership of a better grade, possession of which
gives a higher price, but not a monopoly price.

Let us, then, take up case B, which is the ordinary case
in normal communities. It is the case of a district growing
in population and prosperity, where there is an ever-increas-
ing demand for building lots, but where the increase of
ground rent is limited by the possibility of utilizing unbuilt
land in less favored sections. Rents in the crowded slums,
or in a favored business section, will continually rise; but at
any given moment the rise is limited to the differential ad-
vantages which a particular neighborhood possesses over
other possible sites. With the increase of population, there
is a continual increase of house accommodation in the wider
periphery. The possibility of getting an equally good apart-
ment a little further off will keep the rent of the better
situated apartment down to the level of the other, plus an
addition due to the advantages of the better situation. Rents
in the slums are, indeed, higher than rents in the suburbs;
but the former exceed the latter chiefly because of the saving
in car-fare, and because of the assumed social benefits of
life in a crowded city. Any effort to put rents above this
margin of advantage would inevitably fail.

Here we meet the considerations which we have mentioned
as the third and fourth reasons1 for dissenting from the
ordinarily accepted view as to the incidence of a tax on
ground rent. The third reason was the relation between the
house owner and the landlord. When a man rents a-house

1 Above, p. 247,